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SOME PROBLEMS OF TEXTUAL STUDY 


Students of old texts preserved in different copies sometimes 
come across an inetresting feature which is the suppression of the less 
known by the well known in the use of words and the presentation of 
ideas. Two handy illustrations of this characteristic are offered by. Kali- 
dasa’s Raghuvamsa, IV.67-68. These two stanzas describe Raghu’s dig- 
vijaya with particular reference to the Hiima people in the northern 
region. They run as follows in the reading accepted by the popular 
commentator Mallinatha and his followers: 


Vinit-Gidhva-Sramds tasya Sindhu-tira-vicestanaih | 
dudhiivur vajinah skandhaml lagna-kunkuma-kesaran |/ 
Tatra Hiin-aivarodhainam bhartrsu vyakta-vikramam | 
kapola-patal-adesi babhiiva Raghu-cestitam // 


The first of the two verses says how Raghu’s horses were trying 
to shake off from their shoulders the filaments of the kunkuma or 
saffron flowers that had stuck to their manes when they were taking 
rest on the banks of the river Sindhu (i.e. the Indus) in the Hina land. 
The second stanza speaks of Raghu’s valour which crushed the Hina 
people so that his activity became responsible for the sorrow-stricken 
widows of the Hiinas making their. cheeks (kapola) red (pdatala) by 
constant striking at them in grief. 

It is interesting to note that Vallabha, who is earlier than Malli- 
natha, and a few other commentators have accepted different texts of 
the two verses. Thus, in the first stanza, they read Varmksu or the Oxus 
in place of Sindhu or the Indus. The question that offers itself to us is 
then whether Kalidasa locates the Hiina people on the Oxus or in the 
valley of the Indus. Scholars are now generally in agreement that it 
was some copyist who substituted, in the passage in question, the name 
of the Varhksu, with which the people outside the north-western region 
of the Indian sub-continent were not so familiar, by the Sindhu which 
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was so very well known to the people of all parts of the country. It is 
therefore supposed that Kalidasa locates the Hiimas on the Oxus and 
not on the Indus. 

This difference in the reading of the stanzas reminds us of an 
incident in my life. When quarter of a century ago I was an officer of 
the Epigraphical Branch of the Archaeological Survey of India and was 


stationed -at-Ootacamund-in- Tamil-Nadu, the late-Professor.Dr..Buddha.. 


Prakash once requested me to offer him my views regarding the correct- 
ness of the readings preferred respectively by Vallabha and Mallinatha 
in the first of the two stanzas quoted above. On receipt of my reply in 
favour of the reading Vamksu offered by Vallabha, Buddha Prakash 
argued that it was wrong because kunkuma (saffron) is grown in Kashmir 
and not in Afghanistan so that the river mentioned in connection with 
saffron must be the Upper Indus and cannot be the Oxus. At first, I 
found a little difficulty in replying instantly to’ the question raised by 
Buddha Prakash because no book on the agricultural products of 
Afghanistan was readily available-to me at Ootacamund; However, while 
searching for information on this question here and there, I found out 
within a day or so from the article on Afghanistan in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica that a quantity of saffron is exported by Afghanistan and 
passed this information on to Buddha Prakash. Within another day or 
so again I also found out that the word bdahlika (also spelt bdalhika, 
and with 7 for i and v for b) is a synonym of kunkuma (saffron) and 
that this fact undoubtedly associates the object with the Bahlika country 
on the Oxus in Northern Afghanistan, just as the Bengali words supdri 
(arecanut), cini (refined sugar) and misri (sugarcandy) appear to have 
been derived form the names of Sopara, China and Misr (Egypt) respec- 
tively. This information was likewise passed on at once to Buddha 
Prakash. Sometime later the said scholar contributed a paper to the 
Journal of Indian History, published by the Kerala University, Trivan- 
drum, in which the problem was discussed without reference to the 
correspondence he had with us on the subject. 

In the second stanza quoted above from the Raghuvamsa, Vallabha 
and some other commentators read the expression kapola-patala as 
kapola-patana, i.e. scarification of the cheeks, and there is no doubt 
that this is the correct reading because it not only gets an unexpected 
support from Chinese evidence regarding a Turkish custom but is also 
supported spectacularly by a tenth-century inscription. 

While Kalidasa and some of the commentators speak of the scarifi- 
cation of the cheeks of the Hiina widows, a few commentaries mention 
their breasts also in this connection!. The commentaries sometimes 
speak of the scarification made by finger nails. The same custom is 
attributed to the Turkish people by some Chinese authors who say that 


1. THQ, vol. 38 (June, 1957), pp. 139 ff.; D.C. Sircar, Studies in the Society and 
Administration of Ancient and Medieval India, vol. I, Calcutta, 1967, pp. 216 ff. 
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the widows go around their tents making doleful lamentations and 
prick their faces with a knife so that one sees blood flowing with the 
tears. Reference is made here to scarification of faces by means of 
knives and not by finger nails”. 
Verse 14 of the Paschimbhag plate? of Sricandra (c. 925-75 A.D.) 
says how the Candra king satisfied the god of warfare by rubbing off 
the decorations on the breasts of the Yamana or Yavana women, by 
causing scarification of the cheeks and bellies of the berieved Hina 
widows and by rooting out the Utkala ladies’ love for toddy. Here belly 


is added to the list of limbs which were scarified by the womenfolk 


of the Hiina and Turkish peoples. 


The above distortion of Kalidasa’s meaning in the hands of one of 
the most erudite medieval commentators on Sanskrit kdvya literature 
reminds us of the well-known saying vastu-viplava-krtah prayena tika- 
krtah, an early and interesting instance of which is exhibited by the 
Singhalese commentator who wrote, in the fifth or sixth century A.D., 
the story of the Dasaratha Jataka on the basis of the old Jataka gathdas 
in the Khuddakanikadya Section of the Suttapitaka which is assignable 
to the second or third century B.C. According to the first of the g&thds 
of the Jataka in question, when Bharata gave the news of Dasaratha’s 
death to Rama, the latter advised Laksmana and Sita, who were respec- 


tively his brother and sister according to the Jataka story, on their 
arrival, to get. into the waters — ubho otarath odakam. The obvious 


meaning of this is that Rama advised Laksmana and Sita to prepare 
for performing the tarpana or water-ceremony for their deceased father. 
In a similar context, the Ramdyana* also uses analogous language — 
kriyatém udakam pituh. Because the fabricator of the story of the Dasa- 
ratha Jataka was not an Indian but apparently a Singhalese monk, the 
real meaning of the gathd was not clear to him so that he offered an 
absurd interpretation. In his views, Rama thought that, if he disclosed 
the sad news to Laksmana and Sita all at once, they might die of grief, 
but that the sorrow might be somewhat bearable to them if they would 
hear the news when they would be in water. He therefore thought of a 
trick and said to Laksmana and Sita to get into the water of a neigh- 
bouring tank as a sort of punishment for returning late to their hut. 
When Laksmana and Sita were in the waters and heard from Rama 
the news of Dagaratha’s death, we are told, they thrice fainted there 
and then had to be dragged out to the bank of the tank. It will be seen 


2. Loc. cit. 
3. EI, vol. 37, pp. 289 ff.; D.C. Srrcar, Epigraphic Discoveries in East Pakistan, 
Calcutta, 1973, p. 66. The verse runs as follows: 

Santosam rana-devatan gamayata viry-dvadanair nnijair 
unmrstam Yama(va)ni-payodhara-tate patr-dnguli-mandanam | 
Soka-pracchana-jarjjaram viracitarm Hiini-kapol-odararm 

r es onmiilitam Utkali-nayanayos tali-surd-ghirnnitam // 

. 11.103.17. 
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that the story is utterly foolish because, if Rama was within his senses, 
he was not expected to create the said situation in which Laksmana and 
Sita had every possibility of being drowned by fainting in the waters 5. 


A more or less analogous instance is found in the inscriptions of 
the Pala kings of Bengal and Bihar, although it is really a case of the 
use of a Sanskrit word modified by local use. There is a verse in the 


copper-plate grant ® of his grandson, king Siirapala I (c. 850-58 A.D.), and 
was adopted in the charter of Narfyanapala (c. 860-917 A.D.) and after- 
wards copied in all the later grants of the family. The text of the stanza 
as found in the different records runs as follows: 


Laksmi-janma-niketanan samakaro vodhum ksamah ksmabharam 

paksa-ccheda-bhayad upasthitavatam ek-Ggrayo bhiibhrtam / 

maryada-paripdlan-aika-niratah Saury-dlayo ’smad abhiid 

dugdh-ambhodhi-vildsa-hasi-mahima sri-Dharmapdlo nrpah //7 

“The poet indirectly compares king Dharmapala with the ocean, all 
his epithets except only one being suitable for the ocean also. The said 
epithet is — dugdh-ambhodhi-vildsa-hasi-mahimd, i.e. his greatness 
laughed at the sports of the ocean. It is interesting that the word hasi 
used in the above passage in the sense of laughter (i.e. derisive laughter) 
in all the records in question is not Sanskrit, the correct Sanskrit word 
being hdsa. There is also no doubt that the poet who originally com- 
posed the stanza must have written vildsa-hdsa because that gives the 
pleasant repetition of the sound Gsa, such repetitions being much liked 
in India throughout the ages. The word hdsi is popular in Bengali and 
several other Neo-Indo-Aryan dialects, and some copyist must have 
changed hasa to hasi, and he was followed by all the later authors of 
the copper-plate grants, who failed to notice that the word is not San- 
skrit. We know that the word is hdsi in Kumauni. has? or hamsi in 
Gujarati and hamhi in Assamese, and it reminds us of Prakrit hasta and 
Neo-Sanskrit hasika 8. 


The above case of the influence of local usage on Classical Sanskrit 
vocabulary reminds us of other similar cases, particularly the medieval 
spelling of Sanskrit words under the influence of local pronunciation. 
An itneresting instance of this is the epigraphic support for the East 
Indian modification of Sanskrit sua as sta. Thus the Parbatiya plates ° 


5. See JAIH, vol. 8, pp. 331-32. The Buddhist and Jain authors had a pleasure 
in distorting Brahmanical legends. The Singhalese fabricators of the Jataka stories 
are generally silent on Valmiki’s Rama story apparently because it mentions the 
people of Sirhhala as Raksasa or ogres (ibid., pp. 333 ff.). 

6. JBRS, vol. 61, 1975, pp. 131 ff. 

7. A.K. Matrreya, Gaudalekhamdld (in Bengali, B.S. 1319), pp. 57, 93, 123, 149. 

8. See R.L. Turner, A Comparative Dictionary of the Indo-Aryan Languages, 
London, 1966, p. 814. 

9. EL, vol. 29, pp. 145 ff. 
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of king Vanamalavarman of Assam, who flourished about the middle of 
the ninth century A.D., writes Visnu and Krsna as Vistu and Krsta 
respectively , What is equally, if not more, interesting is that the same 
inscription writes the. word tusta as tusna which exhibits a rustic 
tendency resulting from the consciousness for improvement in a wrong 
way. It reminds us of the unlettered people of certain areas of Central 
Bengal mentioning Lalit (Sanskrit Lalita) as Nalit, but Nagen (Sanskrit 
Nagendra) as Lagen, and also Saroj as Haroj but Harekrsna as 
Sarekrsta ®, 


The early medieval inscriptions of the Palas and Senas and their 
contemporaries in Bengal and Bihar exhibit certain tendencies which 
can be traced as early as the sixth or even the close of the fifth century 
- A.D. Thus va began to be pronounced as ba although, strangely enough, 
the fashion that developed was the writing of ba by the sign of va. 
However, the actual position is indicated by the spelling of words like 
sarnvat as samvat because it was certainly pronounced as sambat, which 
spelling actually occurs in some early epigraphs °. The local pronun- 
ciation of the anusvdra is likewise indicated in the said epigraphic 
records by the spelling of words like vasa as vansa and sarisdra as 
sansara, and also possibly by changing the final m to anusvdra at the 
end of the first and second halves of stanzas. The writing of Vatesvara 
as Valesvara™ and sadanga as salanga® in a few pre-Pala records 
probably suggests the gradual disappearance of the lingual Ja and its 
substitution at a later date by the intervocal da. 

Just as Kalhana’s Rajatarangini shows how proper names were often 
written in Kashmir in their Prakrit forms, e.g., Sarya as Suyya and 
Kalyana as Kalhana, etc., the early medieval inscriptions of Assam 
exhibit local as well as Prakrit influence in a number of geographical 
names. As regards the first category, mention may be made of Hensiba- 
bhiimi'® while the second type is illustrated by the mention of the 
same village as Santivadda, Santipdtaka and Sdantivada™ though the San- 
skrit form of the name would be Sdntipdtaka. 


10. See text lines 16 and 38. 

11. Cf. text line 7. 

12. Cf. satat for hathat, sdkhas for sdhas, etc. Similar is the change of Rain to 
Am, but aimdvdasya to rémdvadsyd. The interchangeability of 17 and m has been discussed 
by S.K. Cuatrerst in his The Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, 
vol. I, Calcutta reprint, Rupa, 1975, pp. 545-46, but not from this angle. Some words 
like sakas (sakhas) for sdhas, lac for ndc, lan for ndtig, etc., have been recognised 
in Bdngladeser Aficalik BhasGr Abhidhan, ed. M. Shahidullah, Dacca. 

13. Cf. D.C. Stircar, Select Inscriptions bearing on Indian History and Civili- 
zation, vol. I, 1965, pp. 291, 295, 393; see also p. 126. 

. 14. JBRS, vol. 37, parts 3-4, 1951, p. 6; text line 2, where the name was wrongly 

read as Vaddesvara, — 

15. Select Inscriptions, op. cit., p. 366, text line 19. 

16. P.N. Buarracuarya, Kdmariipasdsandvali (in Bengali, Rangpur, B.S. 1338), 
p. 78, text lines 33-34. 

17. A. K. Marrreya, op. cit., pp. 134-35, text lines 49, 53 and 61-62. 
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There are many cases of badly edited texts in our country. Some- 
times it has been our sad experience to note that the author of a work 
exhibits greater alertness in textual matters than the editor of his 
volume. In this connection, we are reminded of Vardhamana’s Danda- 
viveka badly edited by Mahamahopadhyaya Kamala Krsna Smrtitirtha 
in the Gackward Oriental Series, vol. LITI, 1931. Vardhamana eS 
the. followingpassage-from..Narada-— ——-— en 


Kakini tu catur-bhago Masasya ca Panasya ca 
and comments on it as follows — 


atha Ratndkare Vrddhi-prakaraniyah kvacit Palasy eti patho lipi- 
pramdadah | Kamadhenu-Kalpataru-Krtyasara-Mitaksara-Smrtisaresu 
Mana-prakarane miirdhanya-patha-darsanat Pana-Karsapan-ddi-praka- 
rane Suvarna-Mdsasya Palasya laksana-yogac ca / 8 


Here Vardhamina first says that, according to Narada, Kakini is one- 
fourth of both the Masa and the Pana. He then observes that Pala is 
the reading in place of Pana in the passage quoted above in the Section 
on Vrddhi in the Ratndkara, but points out how the reading Pana is 
supported by the Section on Mana in the Kamadhenu, Kalpataru, Krtya- 
sara, Mitaksaraé and Smrtisara as well as by what is gathered from the 
Section on Suvarna-Masa and Pala in the Section on Pana, Karsapana, etc. 

This alertness may be compared with the inability of the Editor, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Kamala Krsna Smrtitirtha, to detect even the most 
palpable copyist’s error in the following passage — 


Abhidhana-kose tu — 
Niskam astri s-dsta-hema-Sate Dindra-Karsayoh / 
rakso-lankarane hema-pale pi c ety uktam / 


This will at once remind any serious student of Sanskrit literature 
of the Amarakosa passage — 


S-dste Sate Suvarndnam hemny uro-bhiisane Pale // 
Dindre 'pi ca Nisko ’stri... [ ® 


It is quite clear that what is quoted as rakso-lankarana is given 
as uro-bhiisana in the Amarakosa, and uro-bhiisana means «an ornament 
adorning the chest ». This shows beyond doubt that, in the Dandaviveka, 
the above synonym of niska is not rakso-lankarana which is meaningless, 
but vakso-lankarana which means the same thing, i.e. a necklace. There 
are several other such cases of editorial inefficiency. 

Even more worthless editorial work is exhibited by texts like 
Munindra Mohan Chaudhuri’s edition of Mathurega’s Sabdaratndavali, 


18. Op. cit., pp. 27-8. 
19. See Ndndrtha-varga, Sdmdnya-kanda, verses 13-14. 
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published in 1970 in the famous Bibliotheca Indica Series by the Asiatic 
Society, Calcutta. The instances of editorial inefficiency is innumerable 
in the publication. It is really strange that the Editor failed to suggest 
the filling up of the lacuna in the following verse — 


Nag-dnko Hastinapura Hastinarn Hastinapuram / 
Gajahvayarn Gajahvafi ca Gaja..m eva ca //® 


when the restored reading of the last foot should quite clearly be 
Gajasaihvayam eva ca. This is because Gajahva and Gajahvaya mean 
« [the city] bearing the name Gaja» which is also the meaning of 
Gajasahvaya. Strangely enough, the Sabdakalpadruma recognises Gaja- 
sihvaya as a synonym of Hastinapura on the authority of the Sabda- 
ratnavali. This shows that Chaudhuri’s edition of the same work is 
based on poor manuscript material. 


We may refer in this connection to another interesting aspect of 
textual study. A remarkable case of improvement in a badly deciphered 
text was offered by a grant of king Vanamalavarman of Assam, to whom 
reference has been made above. The introductory stanzas are common 
in the two records of the king so far discovered, viz. the Tezpur and 
Parbatiya plates. A tentative transcript of the Tezpur plates had been 
published in 1840 when our epigraphical studies were at a rudimentary 
stage 2!; but no improvement upon the text could be made afterwards 
because the inscription was lost. However, the large number of serious 
errors in the reading of the text became known to the world of scholars 
only with the publication of the Parbatiya plates “ in 1951 after a period 
of more than a century. Some of the errors now removed are that 
Vanamiala’s great-grandfather was Arathi the name of whose elder 
brother was Pralambha although the name was formerly read wrongly 
as Salambha, that there was no king named Aratha regarded as the son 
of Arathi and the grandfather of Vanamala, that Vanamdala’s mother’s 
name was Mangala and not Srimattara, that the name of the same king’s 
grandmother was Jivadevi not Jivada, and that the name of the capital 
city of the kings of the dynasty in question was Hadapeégvara (also spelt 
Hadappesvara, Hatapesvara and Hatappesvara) and not Harippesvara, 
The rectification of the errors in the published transcript of the Tezpur 
plates on the discovery of the Parbatiya plates in similar to the cor- 
rections effected in the text of a work prepared on the basis of manus- 
cripts full of errors with the help of one or a few newly discovered 
manuscripts offering satisfactory readings. 


20. See the geographical names in the latter part of the Bhiimivarga. 
21, JASB, vol. 9 (1840), pp. 766-82. 

22. EI, vol. 29, pp. 145 ff. 

23. Ibid., pp. 149-50. 
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The reading of the name Hadappeégvara is supported by the recently 
discovered Saratbari plates“ of Ratnapala and the Gachtal plates® of 
Gopala, which apply the name Hadappaka to the same city. The real 
name seems to have been Hadappa, usually called Hadappegvara owing 
to the existence of a temple enshrining the god isgvara (Siva, i..a 
Siva-linga) who was worshipped by the kings of the Salastambha line, 


--The-kings- were also-devoted-to-the-god-Kameévara-(i:e: Isvara-enshrined---~- 


on Mt. Kaimakiita or the Kama or Kamakhya hill) as well as his spouse 
Mahagauri (i.e. Kameégvari also called Kama or Kamakhya) ”. The for- 
mation of the names Hadappesvara and Kameégvara is similar. 


24, JAIH, vol. 10, p. 119. 

25. Ibid., p. 122. 

26. Cf. ibid., p. 119. 

27. P.N. BHATTACHARYA, op. cit., p. 63; also see p. 138; EI, 29, pp. 145 ff., text 
line 39, 


